LIBERTY  AND EDUCATION
f very*~Latin grammar to be used was prescribed.
' foundation statutes of many grammar schools fixed their
education immutably for centuries.  But the present situ-
; ation is different in that die libertarian sentiment of the
time resents controls on the freedom of the individual or
the school,  as  witness the repeated references to the
shackles which the universities are alleged to impose upon
:the schools., while, on the other hand, it appears that the
State in particular is increasing its general power over
education as over much else. It is necessary, therefore, for
us not only to discuss the limits which may properly be
put upon individual pupils in choosing a course of study
and of educators in prescribing one, but also to decide
what is the proper body to exercise this authority.
In the first place it will probably be generally agreed
that the choice of the curriculum cannot be left entirely to
the unaided judgment of headmasters and headmistresses.
In a majority of cases, of course, no harm would be done,
and, in fact, any kind of coercion is scarcely ever found
necessary. But if every sanction and every examination
requirement were removed, the children would in some
cases be left to the individual prejudice and incompetence
of particular schools, and occasionally the results would
be disastrous, for example in the direction of over-special-
ization. Some safeguard is therefore necessary.
Of the controlling forces we have mentioned, the first
to consider is the local education authority. There can be
little doubt that the influence of local authorities is
inevitably increasing. It is their control that is in the minds
of many teachers when they speak of ' loss of freedom.'
At first sight any fear of control by local authorities
implies a distrust of the whole idea of democracy. Surely,